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Trajan was succeeded by Publius Aelius Hadrianus, also
a Spaniard but a ruler of a different type. Though belonging
to a family of Roman citizens resident in Spain, Trajan was
always a rigid upholder of ancient Roman traditions ; like
Augustus he was, first and foremost, the ruler of Roman
citizens. Hadrian, who reigned from A. D. 117 to 138, repre-
sented a different tendency. He was a cosmopolitan emperor ;
he represented the bilingual civilization of the empire, based
upon the parallel and sometimes indistinguishable develop-
ment of both East and West for many centuries past. He
was a great traveller and visited every part of the empire.
Wherever he went, he studied the remains of antiquity with
eager attention ; he tried to master the mysteries of Egypt,
that cradle of civilization ; he lived for a long time at Athens
and in Asia Minor, where he associated with the best repre-
sentatives of the learned class in Greece, was initiated into
the Eleusinian mysteries, and showed a profound interest in
the best Greek art. But in spite of all his cosmopolitan
sympathies and antiquarian interests, he was, above all
things, a Roman emperor, and commander of a Roman army,
with which he shared the hardships of camp life, and from
which he demanded strict discipline and a high professional
standard. He was also the head of the civil service, directing
their activities and keeping a strict eye upon them during
his travels ; he was the careful manager of the public purse
and was deeply concerned in the economic condition of his
subjects generally. In all his actions he kept in view the
empire as a whole, and endeavoured, without lowering the
status of Roman citizens or undermining their theoretical
superiority, to increase the rights and improve the finances of
the provincial population.

Of his successor, Antoninus Pius, who reigned from
A. D. 138 to 161, we know much less. But we do know
that he was greatly valued by the general population of
the empire, and may therefore suppose that his policy was
that of a man devoted to the welfare of the state. We are
much better informed about his successor, Marcus Aurelius,
who reigned from A. D. 161 to 180. In the difficult con-
ditions of his reigi^rwhen external danger on the frontier
threatened to swefep'everything away, and when a frightful
plague weakened-'the Romajq. power of resistance, he stands
before us as the \ truest representative of the Stoic theory,